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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. IX, No. 1 Jume, 1922 

PROPAGANDA AS A SOUBCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 1 

It is one of the minor compensations of the great war that it 
enriched our vocabulary by giving us new words and giving new 
meaning to old ones. The word camouflage, for example, almost 
unknown before the war, has filled a "long felt want." The 
word propaganda is not a new word. The war did not change 
its meaning but gave it more meaning than it ever had before. 
Propaganda may be defined as ex parte argument in support of 
a cause, whether the cause be in the interest of an individual or 
a family, of a social or a commercial group, of a religious or a 
political party, of a nation or a group of nations. Propaganda 
is not necessarily dishonest but it is necessarily one sided and is 
almost certain to be strongly prejudiced. It is perhaps worth 
while to review our American history for the purpose of inquir- 
ing to what extent propaganda may have been used as a source 
and may have become a part of it, as it is written. 

I do not know what the colleges are teaching about Columbus 
but I do know that no glimmer of the new light has penetrated 
the textbooks used in the secondary schools. Mr. Vignaud, in 
the brief summary of his work in this field which he has recently 
published under the title The Columbian tradition, gives ex- 
pression to his despair that the truth will ever prevail. The 
Columbian problem presents two major questions. The first is 
the authenticity of the Toscanelli letter, which has so long been 
depended upon as proving the motive of Columbus, and the sec- 
ond, in case the letter be rejected, is what was the motive. It 

i This address was . delivered at the annual dinner of the Mississippi valley his- 
torical association, held in connection with the meeting of the American historical 
association in St. Louis, December 27, 1921. 
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seems to me incontestable that the letter is a forgery, although 
it also seems to me impossible to determine from the data extant, 
when, why, and by whom it was concocted. Contemporary evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that Columbus' purpose was the 
discovery of new lands instead of a new route to old ones but 
here again the question is open as to what prompted the search. 
I cannot accept Mr. Vignaud's theory of the shipwrecked pilot. 
It is just such a story as Columbus' enemies would have in- 
vented and is inherently improbable. I suspect that there was 
at the time more discussion of the probability of finding new 
lands in the western ocean than we have any record of. What- 
ever the conclusion about Columbus, we are reduced to this 
dilemma: either he was seeking a new world and did not know 
that he had found one or else he was seeking an old world and 
made the mistake of thinking he had found it. The important 
point for this discussion is that for over five hundred years 
biographies of Columbus 1 were based exclusively upon family 
propaganda : the writings of Columbus himself, the History and 
the paraphrase of the Log by his friend Las Casas, the Life, 
supposed to have been written by his son Ferdinand, and pub- 
lished in Venice through the efforts of his degenerate grandson 
Luis the year before Luis died an exile in Africa — a publication 
by which Luis may possibly have hoped to retrieve his fortunes. 
Passing to the English colonization of America, we are con- 
fronted with the familiar fact that for three hundred years the 
early history of Virginia was based upon the voluminous adver- 
tisements that John Smith wrote in recommendation of himself 
in furtherance of his search for employment — advertisements 
that ranged all the way from a claim to having slain single- 
handed at the tender age of twenty-two all the champions of an 
entire Turkish army to having saved Virginia. It was not 
until 1860 that the truth of the Pocahontas story was first ques- 
tioned by Charles Deane and not until 1867 that Henry Adams 
took up the cudgels and completely demolished it. The Poca- 
hontas story is important only as a test of Smith's credibility. 
In spite of its disproof, Smith's writings continued to be ac- 
cepted as a source of Virginia history until the publication in 
1890 of Alexander Brown's Genesis of the United States. Mr. 
Fiske, with his penchant for the rehabilitation of tarnished repu- 
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tations, valiantly came to the rescue and restored the Smith 
tradition in the popular mind, with the result that the school 
books still tell us that slavery was introduced into Virginia by 
the wicked Dutch. Smith was undoubtedly in many ways a use- 
ful man but too much given to romancing in his own interest to be 
accepted as a reliable source of history. 

The Puritans have been subjected to so much excoriation in 
recent years that it is unnecessary to criticize them further. 
Their literature was the propaganda of a party that was both 
religious and political. Many years ago John Gilmary Shea 
wrote : 

"New England has framed not only her own history, but to a 
great extent the whole history of this country as it is generally 
read and popularly understood. . . Schools made New Eng- 
enders a reading and writing people, and no subject was more 
palatable than themselves. . . The consequence is that the 
works on New England history exceed those of all other parts of 
the country." 2 

The question is not whether the Puritans were good or bad, 
jovial or solemn, sober or drunk, but whether they were right or 
wrong ; and the verdict must be that they were wrong, that they 
did not make for progress. It was the little separatist band 
planted at Plymouth and such notorious heretics as Roger Wil- 
liams who leavened the loaf, brought about the separation of 
church and state, and established democracy in both. But it 
little behooves us who in recent years have pursued a policy of 
excluding dissentients quite as ruthlessly as did the Puritans 
and with far less excuse, to be over severe in criticism of their 
intolerance. It is somewhat doubtful whether the treatment of 
men who criticize the existing social order or refuse to conform 
to it is much milder than it ever was. 

For a full century the history of the American revolution was 
based upon propaganda. A striking example of this is the pop- 
ular conception of the Boston massacre, a street brawl between 
common soldiers and town roughs, an event of such slight im- 
portance that it was followed by two years of peace and the 

2 "Puritanism in New England," in the American Catholic quarterly review, 
9: 70, quoted in Narrative and critical history of America (edited by Justin Winsor 
— Boston and New York, 1884-1889), 5: 162 n. 
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popular leaders defended the soldiers without apparent loss of 
prestige. But to save the failing revolutionary cause from 
utter collapse, the leaders christened the event with a high sound- 
ing name and initiated an annual celebration of its anniversary 
with the result that they so magnified its importance that even 
so careful a writer as Mr. Lecky expressed the opinion that 
' ' Few events contributed more to bring on the Revolution than 
this unfortunate affair." It is doubtful whether it will ever 
be possible to develop in America a true conception of our revo- 
lution in the face of the declaration of independence, which 
prejudices the American child at the most impressionable age. 
The declaration was the climax of our propaganda, an appeal to 
passion after the appeal to reason had failed, designed to raise 
recruits for war and to fire them with the fighting spirit. It 
voiced a political theory long since discarded and its main charge 
was historically untrue. In recent years the charge that the 
American revolution was the work of the "German George III 
and his Prussianized court" has been revived in the interest of 
an Anglo-American entente. No one can be more eager than I 
to establish cordial relations with Great Britain upon a per- 
manent basis, but no good can come of an attempt to raise such a 
superstructure upon a false foundation. 

The best characterization of the American revolution that I 
ever ran across was given by Matthew Arnold in one of his 
essays. "The merit of the Americans," he said, "was not of 
oppressed men rising against tyrants but rather of sensible 
young people getting rid of stupid and overweening guardians 
who misunderstood and mismanaged them." 3 The policy that 
produced the revolution was initiated by one party and carried 
out by the other, with the support of the bulk of public opinion 
in England. It is rather a curious fact that the opposition to 
coercion was stronger in the house of lords than in the house of 
commons. The fault of George III consisted in an exceptional 
obstinacy after the issue was joined — an obstinacy that was 
quite as much British as German. The break came because facts 
had outrun the theory of the British constitution, as facts always 
outrun constitutions, and the British government was not far- 
sighted enough to anticipate the course of history by more than 

3 Civilization in the United States (Boston, 1888), 116. 
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half a century, as no government ever is. But upon the basis of 
propaganda we have built up a tradition of exceptional tyranny 
and exceptional stupidity whereas in fact whatever tyranny 
and stupidity existed were perfectly normal. How little we 
learned from our revolution is evidenced by our inability to 
realize that minor nations have as little relish now for being 
organized in the interest of our commerce, our strategy and our 
hultur as we had for the same thing more than a hundred years 
ago; and it usually happens that those who are most loud in 
praise of our own revolution are strongest in condemnation of 
any sort of revolution at the present day. 

An interesting side light upon the extent to which the point of 
view is likely to affect the judgment is afforded by comparing 
the opinions respecting Lord North's conciliatory resolution 
and Lincoln's proposal for compensated emancipation. Lord 
North proposed to forbear the levy of taxes in any colony which 
should make provision for the common defense and for the sup- 
port of the civil government and the administration of justice. 
In England Burke stigmatized the proposal as "ransom by auc- 
tion" and in America the continental congress denounced it as 
an "insidious" measure designed to "deceive the world" and to 
"lull us into a fatal security." American historians have gen- 
erally taken this view of it, but when Lincoln proposed compen- 
sated emancipation in the hope of detaching the border states 
and weakening the south Mr. Bhodes says that he "exhibited 
enlightened statesmanship. ' ' 

The most prominent of American families is doubtless the 
Adams family, a prominence that it has achieved not only by its 
abilities but by the most elaborate propaganda. I pass over the 
recollections of John Adams, which formed so large a part of 
our earlier histories and biographies. The diary of John Quincy 
Adams has been an invaluable source of information, but along 
with the useful data we have incorporated into our history 
many of his exaggerated suspicions of his contemporaries. So 
great did the tradition of John Quincy Adams become that all 
our histories tell us that he won the Amistad case as a result of 
his having been interested in it. But if you will turn to the case 
in the Supreme court reports, you will find that the reporter ex- 
presses his regret at not having received the argument of Mr. 
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Adams in time for inclusion in the Report but adds that the 
omission is less serious since the points raised by him were not 
considered by the court — a statement that will be verified by a 
comparison of the opinion with Adams' argument as he after- 
ward published it.* The Amistad case was won by Roger Sher- 
man Baldwin, a representative of a family distinguished through 
three generations but one that has been less widely advertised." 

The great History by Henry Adams appears upon close exam- 
ination to be an elaborate brief in defense of the political conduct 
of John Quincy Adams, a defense that he began with the publica- 
tion of New England federalism. Is it possible that so keen a 
mind as that of Henry Adams would have found in Napoleon's 
order to seize Texas a proof that it was part of Louisiana, had 
he not subconsciously desired to substantiate the claim that his 
grandfather had made? "Whoever before found in an order of 
Napoleon's to seize anything a proof that it belonged to him? 
The Adams family has produced many very able, if not always 
amiable, men who have rendered distinguished service to their 
country, but I cannot help thinking that they have taken them- 
selves too seriously and that they would occupy somewhat less 
space in our history but for their extensive propaganda. 

I can barely allude to the most extraordinary achievement of 
propaganda in our history and that is the general acceptance of 
the claim that Marcus Whitman saved Oregon — a claim which 
Professor Edward G. Bourne and Mr. William I. Marshall dis- 
proved twenty years ago but which is nevertheless still rampant 
in certain sections of the country. In its extreme form the story 
claimed that Whitman reached Washington just in time to pre- 
vent Webster from trading Oregon to Ashburton for a "cod- 
fishery" in spite of the fact that Whitman did not visit Wash- 
ington until the year after the Ashburton treaty was concluded. 
It is popularly believed, as a result of the campaign slogan 
"fifty-four, forty," that all of Oregon was in dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States. Seven times the United 

* Argument of John Quincy Adams before the supreme court of the United States, 
in the case of the United States, appellants, vs. Cinque and others, Africans, captured 
in the schooner Amistad, by Lieut. Gedney, delivered on the Zith of February and 1st 
of March, 1841 (New York, 1841). 

5 Argument of Soger S. Saldivin of New Haven before the supreme court of the 
United States in the case of the United States, appellants, vs. Cinque and others, 
Africans, of the Amistad (New York, 1841). 
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States had offered to settle the Oregon boundary upon the line 
of the forty-ninth parallel and as often Great Britain had stood 
for the line of the Columbia river. We could not therefore rea- 
sonably claim anything north of the forty-ninth parallel and 
Great Britain could not claim anything south of the Columbia. 
The only part of Oregon really in dispute was therefore be- 
tween the Columbia and the forty-ninth parallel, and that part 
of Oregon Whitman never reached. 

No issue ever stirred the passions of the American people to 
such depths as the slavery controversy and as a result no part 
of our history has been based in so great a degree upon partisan 
propaganda. It was originally embodied in such books as Wil- 
son's Rise and fall of the slave power, which have been exten- 
sively used as sources. It was practically the sole basis of 
von Hoist and it reappears in milder form in the pages of Mr. 
Ehodes. The conventional statement of the economics of slav- 
ery was derived from Cairnes 's Slave power, a book published 
in England in the early years of the civil war by an a priori 
economist for the purpose of checking the British movement for 
intervention, and it was not until the recent studies of Alfred 
H. Stone and Ulrich B. Phillips that its deductions were correct- 
ed. The history of the annexation of Texas and the supposed 
Houston plot was drawn by von Hoist from the violently parti- 
san speech that John Quincy Adams made in his filibuster 
against the first annexation movement. 6 And here let me say 
parenthetically that I cannot accept the counter doctrine of the 
Texas school of historians. It does not follow from the fact that 
slavery was not the cause of the Texan revolution and from the 
fact that it delayed rather than hastened annexation, that slav- 
ery was not nevertheless one of the fundamental causes of an- 
nexation. 

6 Speech of John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, upon the right of the people, 
men and women, to petition; on the freedom of speech and of debate in the house of 
representatives of the United States; on the resolutions of seven state legislatures, and 
the petitions of more than one hundred thousand petitioners, relating to the annexa- 
tion of Texas to this union (Washington, 1838). 

I do not mean to disparage the antislavery movement but merely to show that the 
testimony of violent partisans cannot be accepted as conclusive. Professor Allen 
Johnson has recently shown in his article, ' ' The constitutionality of the fugitive slave 
acts," in the Yale law journal, 31: 161-182, that the charge that the fugitive slave 
law was unconstitutional was without foundation. 
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Mr. Ehodes doubtless intended to be impartial but in cases in 
which he seems to have entertained preconceived opinions or 
personal aversions he has failed to overcome his prejudices. He 
is especially unfair in his treatment of Stephen A. Douglas and 
this is the more difficult to explain since Douglas and Mr. 
Rhodes' father, Daniel P. Ehodes, were strong personal friends. 
Douglas frequently visited the elder Rhodes in Cleveland and, 
although not actually related, the two men called each other 
cousin. 7 Daniel P. Rhodes supported Douglas for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1860; and when Douglas died his estate 
passed into the hands of Mr. Rhodes as executor and, as it hap- 
pened, never came out. When Douglas' sons came of age they 
brought suit against James Ford Rhodes for a settlement of the 
estate and eventually recovered $30,000. 8 It would be an inter- 
esting matter for speculation whether Mr. Rhodes' treatment 
of Douglas may not have been unconsciously colored by this 
unfortunate controversy. 

I may perhaps be permitted to refer to some of the little 
things that I have tried to do. The only one that I conceive to 
be of real importance is the vindication of Douglas from the 
partisan slander that he repealed the Missouri compromise for 
the purpose of winning southern support for the presidency and 
the presentation of his real purpose in its stead. I do not claim 
that Douglas was altogether blameless, since he used the slavery 
controversy as a smoke screen to cover his real purpose, which 
he could not otherwise have accomplished. I regret that I have 
not yet been able to complete for publication a full statement of 
all the evidence upon this question. I once briefly summarized 
the congressional side of it in an address before the State histor- 
ical society of Wisconsin. 9 Professor P. 0. Ray later replied in a 
paper 10 in which he was very clever at argument but very care- 
less about his facts. As an example of his carelessness I may 

7 Douglas ' grandmother married Ehodes ' grandfather. Both were second mar- 
riages and Douglas and Ehodes were descended from the first marriages. 

s This information was furnished to me by Douglas' grandson, Martin F. Doug- 
las, esquire, of Greensboro, North Carolina. See N. P. Iglehart, History of the 
Douglas estate (Chicago, 1869). 

9 ' ' Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska act, ' ' in Wisconsin historical society, Pro- 
ceedings, 1912 (Madison, 1913), 69-86. 

io ' ' The genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska act, ' ' in American historical association, 
Annual report, 1914 (Washington, 1916), 1: 259-280. 
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mention his contradiction of my statement that the democratic 
platform of 1856 contained a plank in favor of a Pacific rail- 
way," citing the well known works of Stanwood and Cooper, in 
both of which, as it happens, in printing the platform that par- 
ticular plank was omitted. The error would be unimportant 
were it not significant of Professor Bay's failure to gauge the 
strength of the movement for a Pacific railroad. 

It is sometimes said that it is safer to follow the judgment 
of Douglas' contemporaries than the new f angled theory of a 
latter day college professor. But in the first place nothing is 
more unreliable than the judgment of contemporaries upon is- 
sues that become the subject of violent partisan controversy 
and in the second place some of Douglas' contemporaries knew 
perfectly well what his real purpose was. Douglas' most inti- 
mate political friend was James W. Sheahan, from 1854 to 1860 
the editor of his newspaper organ, The Chicago Times, and the 
author of the campaign Life of Douglas that was laid upon the 
desk of every member of the Charleston convention when that 
body assembled. After Douglas' death, Mr. Sheahan was in- 
vited to deliver a memorial address at the old University of 
Chicago, which Douglas had founded; and in that address, de- 
livered on July 3, 1861, he said : 

In 1850, the compromise bills of that year . . . were passed. 
California had been acquired, and a road to the Pacific was indispensable. 
In 1854, the immense tract of territory, now known as Nebraska and 
Kansas, was closed, by law, to emigration and to travel. Like a huge 
block, it barred the natural pathway to the Pacific. The South was 
pressing a railroad from Memphis, and south-westerly across the con- 
tinent. Mr. Douglas wanted a fair chance to have that railroad lead 
from the north, where it could find communication through Chicago to 
the Atlantic. Our railroads had already reached the Mississippi, and 
others were projected, extending to the Missouri. He wanted Nebraska 
and Kansas opened, and the country made free to the enterprise of the 
north. . . That was the motive for organizing these territories — 

n I said ' ' both platforms, ' ' referring to the democratic and republican plat- 
forms, as I regarded the whigs as negligible in this campaign. On account of con- 
stitutional scruples, the democratic platform referred to the road as a "military 
and postal road, ' ' but Buchanan called it the ' ' Pacific railway " in a letter written 
during the campaign, in his inaugural address, and in his first annual message. See 
John P. Davis, The Union Pacific railway; a study in railway politics, history, and 
economics (Chicago, 1894), 72-76. 
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a motive having its origin in the desire to benefit the whole nation and 
especially to give the northwest a fair opportunity to compete for the 
commerce of the great east. 

As the corner-stone of this University was laid under an malediction 
upon the Nebraska bill and its living author, I have thought it not inap- 
propriate that in burying the illustrious dead beneath its monumental 
towers, a record of the motive should be placed where posterity may find 
that and the malediction together. 1 * 

There are some students who are hospitable to the theory that 
railroad interests prompted the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise, who nevertheless cannot rid their minds of the notion that 
Douglas was also bidding for southern support for the presi- 
dency or, as they express it, that he was "trying to carry water 
upon both shoulders." The idea is untenable. If the repeal 
had been a bid for southern support, he would have proposed 
it in the first place instead of waiting until his hand was forced 
by Dixon. By the Kansas-Nebraska act Douglas jeopardized 
the support of the south, since he would instantly have lost it if 
his real motive had been discovered. 

Another example of the incorporation of partisan propaganda 
in our history is the statement in practically all of our standard 
histories and school textbooks that the English bill offered Kan- 
sas an exceptionally large grant of land as an inducement to 
accept the Lecompton constitution. Now the fact is absolutely 
certain that Kansas was not offered an exceptional grant of land 
but that the large grant demanded by the ordinance annexed to 
the Lecompton constitution was cut to the exact amount that was 
granted to states, before and subsequent to that time, upon their 
admission to the union, and that this fact was made perfectly 
clear in the debates on the bill. 13 Here is an easily ascertainable 
fact that has been misstated for over three quarters of a cen- 
tury. It is entirely different from a question of motive, which 
is often difficult to ascertain and about which there may be room 
for difference of opinion. 

12 James W. Sheahan, Eulogy on Stephen A. Douglas (Chicago, 1861), 16-18. 
This address, except for some unimportant paragraphs, was reprinted as "Stephen 
A. Douglas, an eulogy," in the Fergus historical series (no. 15 — Chicago, 1881). 
The passages quoted oceur on pp. 204-206 of the reprint. 

is F. H. Hodder, ' ' Some aspects of the English bill for the admission of Kan- 
sas, " in American historical association, Annual report, 1906 (Washington, 1908), 
1: 201-210. 
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The great posthumous fame of John Brown is partly the 
product of propaganda and partly the result of accident. There 
were a number of hot headed abolitionists who went to Kansas 
territory as correspondents for northern newspapers and whose 
chief business was to send back sensational accounts of condi- 
tions that obtained in the territory. These men were naturally 
drawn into Brown's camp, partly by their sympathies and partly 
by their desire for news. Men who are "good copy" are almost 
always popular with reporters. After Brown's execution, one 
of these men, James Bedpath, published a Life of Captain John 
Brown, which proved a "best seller" during the campaign of 
1860. The next important addition to the literature of John 
Brown was the Life and letters published in 1885 by Frank B. 
Sanborn. Sanborn was an eastern accomplice of Brown's and 
his book was therefore quite as much a defense of himself as of 
Brown. Finally there was published in 1910 Oswald Garri- 
son Villard's John Brown: fifty years after. Mr. Villard is 
the grandson of William Lloyd Garrison. Brown was the most 
conspicuous apostle of Garrison's policy of direct action, and 
Mr. Villard, in his defense of John Brown may have been not 
only following the promptings of his heart but vindicating the 
honor of the family. 1 * A brilliant reply to Mr. Villard was 
written by Hill P. Wilson, unfortunately with too much heat, 
under the title John Brown, soldier of fortune; a critique, 15 which 
has been almost ignored by historical scholars. Mr. Wilson en- 
joyed the advantage of a thorough familiarity with the frontier 
and its type of criminals. In his view Brown was a common 
horse thief who used the slavery issue as a cloak to cover his 
nefarious practices. This I know was the opinion at the time of 
some of the free state leaders who knew Brown personally. 

The apotheosis of Brown was undoubtedly worked by the 
accident of the John Brown song. As is well known, the song 
was originally composed in jest in order to badger a man of 
the same name in the Twelfth Massachusetts infantry at Fort 
Warren ; 16 but, being associated in the popular mind with John 

!*I do not mean to impugn the motives of any writer but merely to state circum- 
stances that may have influenced his thinking. 

is Wilson 'a book was privately printed in 1913 and published by the Cornhill 
company, Boston, in 1918. 

16 James Beale, A famous war song (printed by the author, Philadelphia [1892]). 
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Brown of Kansas fame, 17 it became the marching song of the 
northern armies in the early years of the civil war and resulted 
in his canonization. There are three possible theories concern- 
ing Brown. He may have been an insane fanatic, a misguided 
patriot, or a common criminal. Whatever the conclusion as to 
his motives, there is no possible room for doubt as to the result 
of his activities. He was the source of constant embarrassment 
to the free state leaders in Kansas and greatly embittered the 
struggle. The notion that he was the liberator of Kansas is 
the most absurd pretension ever foisted upon a gullible public. 
In the country at large the Pottawatomie murders neutralized 
the advantage that the antislavery party would otherwise have 
derived from Brooks' brutal assault on Sumner. The attack 
upon Harper's Ferry greatly widened the breach with the 
south and rendered a peaceful settlement impossible. If Brown 
had succeeded in his purpose of precipitating war upon that 
issue, there can be no doubt that the south would have won and 
the union would have been destroyed. In Lincoln's phrase: 
"Among freemen there can be no successful appeal from the 
ballot to the bullet and they who take such appeal are sure to 
lose their case and pay the cost." 

As Brown was in large part the product of antislavery prop- 
aganda, so Buchanan was one of its victims. I hold no brief 
for Buchanan. He was not an heroic figure with his prayers and 
his tears, but he did precisely the right thing and the thing 
that was of greatest advantage to the north in temporizing and 
postponing the issue until Lincoln's inauguration. The long 
discussion of compromise, like Wilson's notes to Germany, 
which were the subject of so much ridicule, was the one thing 
necessary to convince the people that every peaceable means of 
settlement had been tried and that there was no alternative but 
war. It gained time, and the north was in far greater need of 
time than the south, since it was less united. And finally Bu- 
chanan formulated the exact platform which Lincoln adopted 
in entering upon his administration: he would use the power 

" Brown is incorrectly called Osawatomie Brown. That designation belonged to 
O. 0. Browne, the founder of Osawatomie. Just as the song, originally referring to 
another, was transferred to him, so a name belonging to another has also been trans- 
ferred to him. 
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confided to him to hold, occupy, and possess the public property 
and places belonging to the United States. 

The greatest sufferer from partisan prejudice in our history 
is Andrew Johnson. Most) people think of Johnson as a 
drunkard, a belief that was built up on the basis of rumors of 
his overindulgence while he was military governor of Ten- 
nessee and upon the unfortunate circumstances attending his 
inauguration as vice president. Years afterward William M. 
Stewart told in his Reminiscences a lurid story of the maudlin 
condition in which Johnson was found the day after Lincoln's 
assassination, when the committee waited upon him to adminis- 
ter the oath as president. But it happens that two of the men 
who attended Johnson on that day kept diaries. One was Chief 
Justice Chase, who administered the oath, who reports that they 
found Johnson "calm but very grave" and the other was Sec- 
retary Welles, who says that at cabinet meeting at noon Johnson 
"deported himself admirably." Ehodes repeats the common 
rumor that Johnson was intoxicated at Cleveland on the "swing 
round the circle." The evidence is, however, conclusive that 
Johnson learned a lesson from sad experience and was a total 
abstainer from the day of his inauguration as vice president. 18 

A striking example of injustice to Johnson is the treatment 
of the Johnson-Grant controversy. In no one of the histories 
and in no biography of Grant is there any approach to a fair 
statement of the case. Mr. Rhodes says that "cutting loose 
from his wiser advisers Johnson proceeded to bungle in char- 
acteristic fashion. First he fastened a quarrel upon General 
Grant. . . . Apparently the source of the misunderstanding 
was that Johnson believed that he had Grant's promise, in case 
of the Senate 's refusing concurrence in the suspension of Stan- 
ton, to hold on to his oflice and to force Stanton to have recourse 
to judicial proceedings in an attempt to obtain possession. 
. . . But there was doubtless some other reason for the 
quarrel, otherwise it would have broken out on the day that 
Grant surrendered the oflice." Professor Burgess says that 

!8 Similar charges of intemperance against Webster and aspersions upon his 
private character originated with radical abolitionists after the speech of March 7, 
1850. William C. Wilkinson, Daniel Webster: a vindication, with other historical 
essays (New York, 1911), part second, pp. 95-223. 
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Johnson "blundered very seriously when he did not accept the 
explanation of General Grant and drop the matter. . . . He 
thought that Grant had deceived him and he resolved to have 
it out with him." Now if Mr. Rhodes and Professor Bur- 
gess had read the correspondence with an open mind and 
any degree of care, they would have learned that Johnson did 
"drop the matter," that it was General Grant who "fastened 
the quarrel" and "insisted on having it out" and that the 
"other reason" for the final breach was Grant's defiance 
of the president's orders, and that it was not until Grant 
had sent the infamous letter (drafted in the main by Raw- 
lins, who was trying to make Grant president in order to 
get the office of secretary of war for himself) in which he said 
that he had accepted the war office only in order to thwart 
the president's purposes, that Johnson finally presented the 
damning proof of Grant's tergiversation. I have selected this 
particular episode because the evidence is so easily accessible 
and so clear that he who runs may read. 19 

It is one of the unhappy consequences of war that its par- 
tisan slogans ring in the ears and warp the judgment so that 
men are unable to think straight for generations afterward. 
The tradition of a "senatorial cabal" is still strong and the 
echoes of "Hang Jeff Davis" still reverberate, and it is small 
wonder, under all the circumstances, that gross injustice was 
done to Andrew Johnson. As it was after our civil war, so is 
it now in the years following the great world war. It is still 
too early to fix the direct responsibility for that terrible conflict 
but we shall not make much progress until we come to realize 
that all were responsible who created the conditions that made 
the war possible. From these conditions President Wilson 
hoped to rescue the world by establishing a new world order. 
Unable to secure just terms of peace for the vanquished he 
created the machinery that was intended to readjust the terms 
as passion cooled and to prevent the recurrence of any such 

is One would like to think well of Grant. His worst mistakes resulted from 
devotion to old friends who were unworthy of him. In this ease Eawlins paid the 
penalty by dying of tuberculosis at Washington while secretary of war. Perhaps he 
might have lived had he accepted the post in Arizona that Grant pressed upon him. 

Frederic Bancroft sounded the first note in Johnson's defense in 1885; and John 
Sherman in 1895 and Horace White in 1913 were candid enc igh to confess that they 
had misjudged Johnson and that his plan of reconstruction would have been wiser. 
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frightful catastrophe. His only alternative was to withdraw 
from the negotiation and that was not a possible alternative. 
Had he chosen it, not only would he have abandoned the 
possibility of saving the world but he would have been over- 
whelmed by a storm of abuse even greater than was visited 
upon Andrew Johnson. No one claimed that the covenant of 
the league was perfect. It would have served, just as our ar- 
ticles of confederation served, until something better could be 
provided. The important point is that it was a step in advance 
and by rejecting it we lost ground that it may take a century 
to recover. 

The organization of propaganda against the league went 
further than it has ever gone before. Not only were Mr. Wil- 
son's character and purposes misrepresented but the larger 
part of the newspaper press and practically the whole of the 
periodical and book publishing press were closed to his defense 
either by formal or tacit agreement. 20 Mr. Wilson fell before the 
combined attack of the radicals and the reactionaries, just as 
Lincoln would have fallen but for the military successes of the 
summer of 1864. There is a brilliant chapter in Professor Cole's 
volume in the Centennial history of Illinois in which he sum- 
marizes the criticism of Lincoln in his own state in the campaign 
of 1864, and the parallel between it and the criticism of Wilson 
in the campaign against the league of nations is most striking. I 
asked Professor Cole why he had not drawn that parallel and 
he told me that he had done so but that he could not get the 
article published anywhere in the country. The league was 
defeated by a combination of honest provincialism, narrow par- 
tisanship, pro-Germanism, and Sinn Fein. The German vote 
was the unkindest cut of all, since it was partly for the purpose 
of securing justice to Germany that the league was devised. 
There were doubtless narrow minds and timid souls, bound by 
the traditions of the last century, who were honestly opposed 
to the league ; but what shall we think of the republican politi- 
cians who were committed to a league in principle until they 
saw in its acceptance the danger of a party disadvantage and 
then betrayed the cause of civilization for thirty pieces of silver? 

20 Doubleday, Page and company appear to have been the only publishers willing 
to issue books favorable to Wilson. The only exception, so far as noted, is the pub- 
lication of Creel's The world, the war, and Wilson, by Harper and brothers. 
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And now the present administration is trying to recover an in- 
significant part of the ground that has been lost with its four- 
power pact, five-power pact, and all the other power pacts that 
will be necessary to take the place of the one world pact that we 
might have had. 

In this rapid review I have been able to indicate only a few 
of the points in which our history has been discolored by prop- 
aganda of various kinds. Every age rewrites the history of 
the past from new points of view, upon the basis of new material 
and of a revaluation of old material. It is a mistake to think of 
the science of history, if you call it a science, as old. It is new, 
newer than most of the sciences. It is only in recent years that 
there has been any scientific criticism of sources and impartial 
weighing of evidence. It seems to me clear that there is great 
need of a thorough reexamination of the sources upon which 
our history has been based. This task will devolve upon the 
rising generation of historical scholars, who will be free from 
the prepossessions that unconsciously controlled the older writ- 
ers. And I venture the prediction that when, after the mist of 
controversy has lifted and the poison gas of propaganda has 
rolled away, the history of the last decade is written, Woodrow 
Wilson will rank with Washington and Lincoln as a national 
hero and in world history will occupy a place not open even to 
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